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Preface 


The brief history which follows shows that the evolution of the Concordia 
University Library system mirrors, to a large extent, the development of the 
University itself. Concordia University is the product of the integration of Sir 
George Williams University and Loyola College. Sir George Williams University 
was born and nurtured by the principles of the YMCA, in the heart of downtown 
Montreal; and Loyola College was founded by the Jesuit order and sustained by 
its values, in a quiet residential neighbourhood. The R. Howard Webster Library 
and the Georges P. Vanier Library reflect a unique blend of the two distinct 
traditions and philosophies. Today’s celebration attests to the commitment of the 
University to seek excellence within its heritage and to the perseverance of the 
Library staff, past and present. 


All who work in the Concordia University Library system believe the Library, with 
its services and resources, to be central to the academic mission of the University. 
Our efforts, therefore, will remain focused on one task: to ensure the University 
Library remains a hospitable, open, ordered and civil place where students, 
faculty, and staff can find a sanctuary to explore the human experience in the 
pursuit of learning. 


Thanks to the support of many, including our alumni, the Friends of the Library 
and various other segments of the Montreal community, we can joyfully exclaim 
"Look where we are now!" 


lrene Sendek 
Acting Director, University Library 


"Look Where We Are Now" 


Concordia University celebrates the opening of the R. Howard Webster Library 
on October 26, 1992. After years of planning, hoping, lobbying and fund-raising, 
the dream of a Library for the downtown campus has come true. The Opening 
also completes Phase II of the University's plan to make the Library the centre 
of academic life at Concordia. Phase | was completed in 1989 with the opening 
of the new Georges P. Vanier Library on the Loyola Campus. Enlarged 
multi-media, online, and microcomputer facilites, the provision of group study 
areas and orientation rooms, increased collection areas and user seating has 
equipped the Library for the sophisticated technology of the 1990's and beyond. 


Phase Il, the R. Howard Webster Library is located on three floors of the J.W. 
McConnell Building in downtown Montreal. Designed by Werleman & 
Guy/Blouin & Assoc. Architects, the Building and the Library are named after 
the J.W. McConnell and the R. Howard Webster Foundations. The two Quebec 
families have been longstanding and generous supporters of Concordia 
University. 


The R. Howard Webster Library is part of the J.W. McConnell Building. Facing 
the Hall Building on de Maisonneuve Blvd., bounded by Bishop and Mackay 
Streets, the project was funded by the provincial government and the 
University's capital campaign at a cost of $60 million. 


The main floor lobby of the Building, Place Concordia is an enormous open 
area intended as a meeting and exhibition space, andis a major artery providing 
easy access to various student services and an indoor connection to the Hall 
Building. Around the perimeter are located Student Services, the Bookstore, 
the Concordia Art Gallery, and Cinema. 


The Building is accessible at street level, via a tunnel from the Hall Building, or 
an elevator on the lower level which stops at Place Concordia and the Library 
entrance. 


Description of the R. Howard Webster Library 


Broad stairs lead from Place Concordia to the entrance to the Library--11,000 
sq. metres of space-- on the second floor. 


The user faces an enormous glass atrium, full of light, stretching the width of 
the floor and rising upward. To the right is the large study hall and to the left is 
the Circulation Desk. The Reference Service Desk can be seen across the 
atrium from Circulation. At both ends of the atrium is a staircase leading upward, 
backed by a wall of light, and a "passerelle" leading to the other half of the floor. 
Even a stranger to the library is not lost: the access and main service points 
are easily identified. 


The Circulation Desk is a large service counter with photocopying facilities 
adjacent to it, the usual lists of reserve materials, and the entrance to 
InterLibrary Loans. 


Across the passerelle is a large three sided reference desk with service points 
steps away from the bank of CD-ROM terminals, the indexes and abstracts, 
and the online information system, CLUES. 


Contiguous to the reference collection is the government documents collection, 
and beside the stairs at the opposite end of the floor is the service desk. 


Returning to the entrance side of the atrium, beside the study hall are doors 
leading to Special Collections, including CBC Radio Drama Archives and the 
Layton Collection. A bank of elevators lead to the Library floors above. 


Throughout the Library a feeling is repeated: intimacy in a very large area, 
choice of service without appearing to offer it, variety in seating according to 
preference for space, privacy or general use, and signposts to avoid becoming 
lost. 


Administrative offices and the Acquisitions/Cataloguing departments are on 
one side of the atrium on the third floor; the Periodicals department and the 
Media Centre, together with service desks are on the other. On the fourth floor 
are the monographs: half the collection on one side and half on the other. 


Help appears to be seamless: on each floor there are library staff working, and 
signage, stairways and online terminals are clustered conveniently at either 
end of the atrium. 


This is a Library designed on a human scale, for users to move about easily, 
and work comfortably. This is also a library of extraordinary views: walking 
through the building, or from any of the study areas in the centre of the Library, 
one can see down and through glass windows on four sides of the atrium. It is 
satisfying to glimpse row upon row of bookstacks, the enormous spiral of 
polished aluminum letters which form part of the artwork--even the earthquake 
braces add solidity to so much glass! Walking up the stairs or seen from 
windows spaced evenly around the perimeter of the building are more vistas: 
church steeples, highrises, brownstones, low brick buildings, and storefronts. 
Or, unexpectedly, between two rows of stacks an exterior window is perfectly 
framed. 


The Library is a cube with the bisecting atrium which stresses repetition, yet it 
is full of surprises. On each floor behind the bookstacks is another smaller 
atrium through which 20 ft. of the original Royal George Apartments can be 
seen. The long casement windows and hanging lights recall another era in 
libraries: on the second floor the area houses the map collection; on the third 
it is a multi-purpose study hall, orientation room, meeting room for the Friends 
of the Library; and on the fourth floor it is a graduate study room with carrels. 


As noted earlier, choice and location for study is varied. Those who wish a social 
atmosphere can find it at the tables in the study hall, in one of the group study 
rooms, or perhaps reading a newspaper in an armchair next to the periodicals 
service desk. For those who require a quiet atmosphere, there are carrels 
adjacent to the bookstacks. Finding "by chance" unexpected books to read or 
peruse, and study areas which are unique was a major design feature in 
planning the Library. The planners felt strongly that libraries should be places 
to explore, to learn by accident and to be stimulated by an atmosphere of 
sparkle and light. 


Planning for Phase I and Phase II 


On the Loyola Campus the Georges P. Vanier Library, built in 1964 was creaking 
at the seams, and needed extensive renovations, including additional electrical 
and telecommunication facilities. The Downtown Library had long ceased to 
function effectively and a new building had been promised by the provincial 
government and the University for over twenty years. 


A decision was made to proceed and a Programme defining the University 
Library's needs began in earnest in 1981. Library Committees were appointed 
and they discussed every facet: philosophy of the Library and its services, 
location and adjacency of collection and services, user needs, quality and 
location of office space, collection size, technical requirements, etc,--a list too 
long to enumerate. 


Lemoyne, Lapointe, Mayne were appointed architects for the Georges P. 
Vanier Library expansion, and they were also commissioned to design a new 
concert hall which had become part of the design. 


The Downtown Library was to be located facing the Hall Building, between 
Mackay and Bishop Streets. Librarians were delighted with the architect's 
design for solving their needs. However two stumbling blocks occurred which 
forced the University to start again: the City wished to conserve the Royal 
George Apartments built in 1912, which were to be demolished, and a decision 
was made to include permanent non-library services within a complex. Work 
began all over again for the Library on the Sir George Campus. The 
architectural firm of Blouin joined Werleman and Guy to help with the design, 
and together with a distinguished architectural committee, Ray Affleck, Phyllis 
Lambert, Peter Rose and Jean-Marie Roy, developed the building concept 
which everyone now finds so satisfying. Throughout the 1980's, Library 
Committee members changed, but the discussions continued, and the 
documentation piled higher and higher. Staff were asked by Committee 
members for advice over and over again, and through the years there were 
many "New Library General Meetings" as major developments occured. And 
the refrain was repeated:"is this library ever going to be built?" 


New Georges P. Vanier Library 


The expansion and renovation of the Library began with the ground breaking 
ceremony in 1986. For two years the architect, contractor, project manager, site 
supervisors, and library staff worked closely together to ensure the Library 
would remain open to users. Some library collections, offices and equipment 
relocated three times during the construction period--but the Library remained 
open. Even the final move of the collection was accomplished over a holiday 
period. When the New Georges P. Vanier Library opened in 1989, total library 
space had increased by one-third, to 15,532 sq. metres. 


A spacious lobby integrates the Concert Hall, Library and cafeteria. The wide 
entrance doors of the Library open onto the large Circulation area and the 
U-shaped Reference Desk. The service hub is immediately apparent; from this 
semi-circle flows CLUES, the online catalog area; CD-ROM and online 
searching workstations; and the indexes, abstracts and other reference tools. 
The glass wall of the Non-Print Media Centre can be seen from the on-line 
catalog terminals, to the right of the entrance. 


The second floor periodicals area has a wide range of seating: armchairs near 
the entrance and close to the current periodicals, carrels with microform 
reader-printers near the service desk, and wide tables or group study rooms. 
On the three floors of the Library the study areas near windows, particularly the 
south facing areas overlooking Sherbrooke Street are always popular. 
Stairways at either end of each floor are visible, open and airy. In one of the 
third floor stairways, an enormous wall of sculptured glass, "The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse" has become a trademark of the building and a 
favourite spot with students. 


The Webster Library begins construction 


In 1988 glasses were raised in the Hall Building to toast the commencement of 
construction for the New Library Complex. The Concordia community seemed 
incredulous, and emotion was muted. Surely there must be another hurtle to 
jump over! 


The answer was "no" and the time came to plan service desks, update the 
drawings,(e.g. allow space for CD-ROM's, reconfigure the 
Acquisitions/Cataloguing area), plan signage, measure the collection once 
more, finalize the plans for electrical and data lines, and plan the move. 


It was the culmination of so much hope, so many promises, and so many strides 
from the first libraries of the YMCA and Loyola College. 
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Some History 


In 1974 Concordia University was formed by the merger of Loyola, a well known 
Jesuit College and Sir George Williams University, child of the YMCA. Located 
on two campuses, one in downtown Montreal and the other eight km. to the 
west, on Sherbrooke St. W., Concordia currently has an total enrollment of 
25,935 students, and along tradition of offering men and women the opportunity 
to obtain a university degree on a full or part-time basis. Classes in 
undergraduate, graduate and diploma programs are offered both during the 
day and in the evening. Concordia has a two semester schedule from 
September to May with a summer program from May to mid-August. 


In 1990-91 Concordia Library had a collection of 1,199,339 printed volumes. 
The acquisitions budget was $1,774,500, and total Library expenditures were 
$9,730,000. There were 180 staff members, including 42 professional 
librarians. Concordia Libraries' hours of service and opening, second to none 
in Quebec, enables students to frequent the Library seven days a week. 


YMCA Library 


In Montreal in 1851 the first YMCA in North America was founded.? A Report 
covering the period 1851-1856 lists some of the activities as follows: 


"'Tracts and Papers for Young Men'on 
religion and temperance, in English, French, German 


and Danish languages distributed 41,235 
Books lent, Bibles distributed 288 
Drunkards induced to sign pledge 43 


By the end of the 1860's the movement broadened its activities beyond the 
distribution of religious tracts to lectures in the "reading room" or library*. In 
1873, having moved to larger quarters, the Y began providing more formal 
classes to older boys, mostly in the evening, aimed at enhancing employment 
opportunities. There was a recession on and untrained workers were the first 
to be let go. The young men flocked to classes first in French and shorthand, 
then a few years later to classes in commercial arithmetic, English, and 
bookkeeping>. 


In 1899 a daytime business college was established, while evening business 
classes continued. The Y science students used McGill University's 
laboratories, and a music program began. By 1912 evening programs had 
broadened to include elementary school studies, a high school matriculation 
program, the commercial program and other "general" courses®. 


The Library was there from the beginning. In 1854 it was launched by a50 pound 
sterling donation from the business community, (and the donation of several 
books from George Williams)’ Year after year, due to insufficient funds for new 
books, the Association requested public donations to support it. There is a 
warning, however, in one Report that there were too many gifts from home 
libraries -- "useless they were in the private library and useless they are in the 
YMCA library'’®*! Happily by the 1880's sufficient money was raised, and 
“ninety-six daily and weekly newspapers and magazines, one of the best 
assortment in the city, were kept on file for the use of members". 


During the 1890's the library was headed by Montreal Star editor Henry Dalby 
whose ideas 


... were to fill shelves of the library with the works of the best English 
writers upon all subjects of general interest, the best of history, the 
best of fiction and poetry, the best of traval and adventure. Above all, 
do we require most, now, to enrich our collection of scientific works. '"° 


Sir George Williams College Library 


In 1926 the educational arm of the YMCA became "Sir George Williams 
College". 808 students registered in the day and evening courses of the 
college, (including 96 women who were admitted for the first time). 


In 1928, following a capital campaign, a new building on Stanley St. was 
constructed and the Y building on Drummond St. was remodelled, in part to 
provide additional library space."' 


During the Depression although enrollment declined, an evening senior 
matriculation course was given, the School of Fine and Applied Arts began, 
and a two year collegiate programme was developed in arts, science and 
commerce. !2 


In 1936 the first two students graduated from Sir George Williams College with 
Bachelor's degrees and the following year there were nine "guinea pigs" in the 
graduating class.'9 


One of the original "guinea pigs", Douglass Burns Clarke remembers the Sir 
George Williams College library of the 1930's as follows: 


The Library started in the smallest way. Originally housed in a space of 
12 feet by 12 feet in the middle of the YMCA library on the second floor 
of the YMCA building on Drummond Street, with shelves reaching only 
to shoulder height, it contained originally not even enough books to fill 
these few small shelves. ‘4 


Money to build the collection was scarce: Clarke remembers accompanying 
Principal Norris to purchase "sets of the standard English authors" in the second 
hand bookshops of Montreal'®! 


Through the 1940's and 1950's the number of students quadrupled: from 976 in 
1945-46 to over 3700 in 1960-61. The library collection tripled: 12,684 volumes 
to 38,037 volumes'®. There was a lack of space everywhere: classrooms, 
libraries, laboratories. College students shared space with those enrolled in the 
high school night programs and the business school. 


The YMCA decided the College needed its own building and, after considerable 
discussion, it was decided the new building should be located in the more 
expensive space downtown. At the time a commitment to providing college 
evening courses was unique in Canada’. In 1956 a new building, later known 
as the Norris Building, opened on Drummond Street. 


The Library took over an entire floor, and in I960, the University used $600,000 
of accumulated federal grant funds to build an additional floor for the Library. 
(The floor loading problem on the extra floor was solved by “a method of 
construction that enabled the shelves to be suspended from the walls and the 
ceiling"!) .18 


Thirty-five years later these stacks were the only ones that could not be 
"recycled" in the new Webster Library. The very tall posts disappeared into the 
ceiling, while the shelves were useless: 39" instead of the standard 36" 
wide--and turquoise! 


In 1959 Sir George Williams College became Sir George Williams University 
through a private member's bill. 


Sir George Williams University Library ,the 1960's 


This was a period of the greatest growth in library collections at Sir George. 
Beginning with Premier Lesage, the provincial government poured money into 
education, and the University administration suppported the Library's 
determination to match the collection standards set by the Canadian 
Association of College and University Libraries and the American Library 
Association. More importantly, after 1965, the strength of library holdings to 
support graduate programs played an important part in the assessment of the 
new programs which were approved by the Board of Graduate Studies. 19 


In 1962 there were less then 50,000 volumes in the library.2° By 1966 the 
collection had grown to over 100,000 volumes, and by 1970 to nearly 300,000 
volumes?', According to the University Librarian's Report of 1966-67, CACUL 
recommended 75 volumes per student, the ALA 50 volumes per student22. In 
1960 Sir George had 10 volumes per FTE student, and by 1970 that figure had 
risen to 30 volumes per student in spite of an enrollment which had tripled since 
1960 --to over 9,000 students?°. 


With such a large student population, demand for library services meant more 
space and more staff were required. Circulation and reference areas were 
enlarged, while each year statistics on the use of government documents, 
audiovisual materials and interlibrary loans increased by about 25%. 
Beginning in 1964 the collection was reclassified to the Library of Congress 
classification scheme, more suitable for a university library. Library hours were 
lengthened for the convenience of evening students, and in 1969-70 an 
ambitious library orientation program was initiated. 


New Library Program: 1965 


Anticipating that the library would reach its "capacity" of 189,000 volumes by 
the end of the decade, in 1964 the Library Planning Committee hired Library 
Management and Building Consultants Inc to prepare a report outlining the 
space requirements of a new library building.. The Report published the 
following year was the "dream library" of the '60's. The following are a few of 
the recommendations: 
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** 200,000 sq. ft.-a high rise of "eight to ten or even twelve stories"! 
*“ Library collection of 1 million volumes. 

** Space for 8,000 students--i.e. 3040 seats. 

** Lecture room for library instruction with 100 seats. 

*“ Reading/study hall for 100 students 

** Audiovisual suite" with service desk 

** Periodicals service desk 25 


A terse statement in the 1965-66 Annual Report of the University Librarian tells 
the rest of the story: "The provincial government has indicated that new capital 
projects must be deferred until the effect of Expo ‘67 is assessed... '?® 


Science-Engineering Library 


Meanwhile the University had embarked on its most ambitious project to date: 
the construction of the Henry F. Hall Building. It opened in the Fall 1966, ten 
floors high, and seven times the size of the Norris Building. The 
science-engineering library opened on the 10th floor, with collection space for 
a mere 35,000 volumes, and 129 seats. Additional seating was provided for in 
the 4th floor Reading Room (212 seats) and a converted classroom (44 seats). 
Unfortunately by the time the Hall Building was completed, this the tallest 
university building in the Commonwealth,?’ had insufficient academic facilities. 
Remember this was the era when students who hoped to major in psychology 
graduated with a degree in geography, a time of lineups to enter classrooms 
and cafeterias. And each autumn increasing numbers of students came to 
Concordia from across the country and around the world. Therefore it came as 
no surprise that when the Science and Engineering Library needed additional 
stack areas in 1969 the classrooms, originally designated as library space were 
required by the University. The result was that backruns of several periodical 
titles were stored in the Reading Room, six floors below. Each year more titles 
were added; and by 1973 the Library was storing part of its collection, an 
occurence which continued until the Webster Library opened in 1992. 


Norris Library 
By 1970 the Norris Library on Drummond Street had also reached capacity. 


Throughout the decade the Library had maximized stack, seating, service and 
staff work areas on the fifth, sixth and seventh floors-- renovating, adding 
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stairways, until it finally took over classroom and office space on the fourth 
floor--and could go no further. The same year plans were initiated to weed and 
move 40,000-50,000 volumes in the Main library into a storage facility, "an act 
of desperation".28 


Although the Sir George Willliams Library system had reached its book stack 
Capacity, the number of user seats was fairly generous: well over 900 seats 
(including those in the Hall Building).29 


Library Staff Strikes. 


During the late '60's and early '70's Sir George, along with other North American 
universities, was swept by a new generation of students demanding change 
and the right to participate in University decision making. In the Library, 
students demanded (and received) extended Sunday service® and bombarded 
the Library with complaints and suggestions. On one occasion, the Library 
responded to student demands in a well advertised meeting of the University 
Library Committee. A positive result was open stack access for all students:9' 
the joys of browsing had begun! 


Much more serious were the two library staff strikes resulting from a breakdown 
of negotiations for the first two collective agreements, first in 1971 and again in 
1973. On both occasions Libraries were kept open, but as one of the first 
English speaking university libraries in Canada to be unionized, the strikes were 
particularly bitter. 


Loyola-sir George Merger 


The SGWU Garnet Yearbook of 1973 calls the Sir George-Loyola merger a 
"shotgun wedding"’? . Within the Libraries it was an "arranged marriage" with 
long discussions prior to the event in an effort to reconcile operational and 
human resources' needs. Technical Services became a system wide division; 
displaced professional staff in the Vanier Library augmented Reference 
services on the Loyola Campus or applied for new positions in the Library 
downtown. Overall the merger went smoothly with both institutions benefitting 
from the cross fertilization of talent and resources,°? but the Loyola Library was 
also running out of space and in need of repair. The three Libraries with their 
small collections were now required to support programs offered on both 
campuses--duplicating materials-- as well as lobby for increased resources to 
meet the minimum standards of a University Library. 
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SGW College Library in YMCA Building, Drummond Street, 1940 


Loyola College Library, date unknown 
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ASK AT CIRCULATION 


SOME OF THE COLLECTION 1S IN STORAGE. 


_ Norris Library, 1965 


6th Floor Reading Room 
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SERVICE DESK 


SEAT RESERVATIONS 


SEL, 4th Floor Reading Room, 1970 


, baa Pope epe Ree eee hi daa 
Georges P. Vanier Library, 1964 
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R. Howard Webster Library, 1992 
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Loyola College Library 


Loyola began as a distinct college in 1896. Run by the Jesuits, the classical 
curriculum included Latin, Greek, French, English, mathematics, chemistry and 
physics.* It was an eight year course, and from 1899-1925 degrees were 
granted by Université Laval, and from 1925 to the merger, by the Université de 
Montréal. 


The College opened with 150 students, and in 1916 it moved from downtown 
Montreal to the open fields and farmland of Sherbrooke St. W. The College 
became increasingly well known for its high scholastic standards and its 
excellent sports programme, and enrollment soared. The Administration 
Building was enlarged in 1920-21 and again in 1927 when the present five 
Storey building was completed and the imposing tower erected. After World 
War Il the Central Building adjacent to the Administration Building was 
constructed: 


"One of the most impressive features of [this] new building is the library 
which occupies nearly all of the top floor. A definite necessity in 
Loyola's expansion program, the Library will serve as a reading and 
study room for the students. "85 


In !962 Loyola improved the science program's facilities with the opening of the 
Drummond Science Building. Provision was made for a small science library, 
but so small that five years later back runs of some serials were transferred to 
the main library.9° By 1969-70 lack of space had reached a "crisis", which was 
not alleviated until the late 1970's when more space was finally given to house 
the collection. 


In 1964 the Georges P. Vanier Library opened, named after Loyola's most 
famous alumnus. It was a large building, 54,000 sq. ft., on three floors with 
spacious stack and study areas. For the first time there was a separate 
reference area. One of the first priorities was to develop a reference collection 
so that adequate reference and interlibrary loans services could be provided.” 
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Sharing the concerns of other Canadian academic libraries during the 1960's, 
Loyola's Chief Librarian focused on the library's ability to provide sufficient 
library material for the ever increasing number of students. The CACUL 
standard was 100,000 volumes as a minimum for an undergraduate 
education*® ,or 75 volumes per student. From 1963-64 to 1973-4 the Loyola 
College collection grew from 52,000 volumes to 209,000 volumes.°°, exceeding 
the "standard" 100,000 volumes in 1968. For the same period, the number of 
volumes per student varied from 23-35 depending on yearly enrollment figures. 
In fact, Loyola College Library compared very favourably with other college 
facilities in Canada: in 1965-66 Loyola had the largest enrollment--4794 
Students-- and the fifth largest collection of the twenty-one surveyed in the 
"Downs Report" .4° 


The quality of the collection was also a priority. With the expansion of the 
curriculum, particularly in the social sciences, collections in such areas as 
sociology, psychology and communication arts had to be built up from 
"nothing".41 Beginning in 1970-71, the Reference department compiled 
collection evaluation/selection reports to academic departments to advise 
faculty on library holdings. In other areas such as African history, the collection 
was among the finest in Canada.42 


In 1972-73 Loyola College focused on the library. A brief was sent to the 
provincial government protesting the "inequality" of financing received by the 
Library compared to other universities. The issue was well covered in student 
newspapers, and the Development Office initiated a library fund raising 
campaign. In addition, the Library Board prepared a policy statement relating 
to library operations which was subsequently approved by Senate.4? Library 
activism at its best! 
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Concordia University Library, the 1970's and the 1980's 


There is little in the history of Concordia Library of this period that was not 
shared by other Canadian academic libraries: "retrenchment" in the 1970's, and 
the budget cuts to Universities in the 1980's, the devalued Canadian dollar, then 
rising serial costs, issues of copyright and the technological revolution. 


The Downtown Libraries continued to store more and more of its Collection in 
the Shuchat Building, until by 1992, a third of the monographs and most 
periodicals before 1969 were retrieved in the twice a day "storage pickups". In 
spite of best efforts, student seating was reduced several times to provide space 
for new equipment, the card catalogue, and the library collection. 


Vanier Library staff were unionized in the early 1970's and the professional staff 
joined Concordia's faculty union, CUFA, in the early 1980's. Technical Services 
staff moved into the Shuchat building to relieve the space pressure in the Norris, 
then, in the 1980's, moved even further away to rented space on René Levesque 
Blvd. and Guy St. 


However, in spite of the horrendous physical facilities, Concordia Library is 
proud to have scored some "firsts" in the implementation of new technology. 


Library Automation: Circulation 


In 1970-71 both the Vanier and the Sir George libraries began discussions with 
their respective Computer Centers regarding the automation of circulation 
records*4. In 1972, a systems librarian was hired by the Sir George Williams 
University Library, and after a feasibility study was approved, and funding 
obtained, manual records were converted into machine readable form. The 
merger, and unexpected difficulties with design and programming delayed the 
project, but in 1977 Concordia Libraries was one of the first Canadian academic 
libraries to have a fully automated circulation system. Time saved in charging 
out material, compiling overdues and generating bill notices meant a great 
savings to the Library, and improved service to the user community. 
Throughtout the next decade improvements were made, but by the mid-1980's 
the system had reached its capacity. Although the Library lobbied long and hard 
for a new circulation system, the University was undergoing a severe budget 
cutting exercise, so plans had to the shelved. With the implemention of the 
INNOPAC circulation module, expected in 1993, Concordia users will again be 
"ahead of the pack". 
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Library Automation: Cataloguing 


Beginning in 1974-75 Concordia University Libraries joined the OULCS 
(Ontario University Libraries' Cooperative System) a consortium of Ontario and 
Quebec libraries using the University of Toronto Library automated system 
(UTLAS) for its cataloguing. The ability to search bibliographic records online 
for new acquisitions revolutionized procedures. Processing of material was 
accelerated and the purchase of prefiled card sets from UTLAS speeded up 
card catalogue access. 


Over the years UTLAS evolved into a large, international cataloguing facility 
with a rich database which Concordia continues to use for bibliographic 
searching. 


Library Automation: Online Searching 


After a successful "pilot project" was completed in 1973-74, the Science and 
Engineering Library pioneered online searching on CAN/OLE. As more and 
more databases became available, equipment was purchased for all the 
Libraries. Today Concordia Library accesses literally thousands of databases. 
Initially faculty and students were not charged for the service, but as it became 
more popular with the Concordia community, and as vendor prices increased, 
a charging policy was implemented. Carefully weighing users' rights to 
information access and the charges incurred by the Library, most searches 
now cost $10.00 for 20 citations with abstracts or 40 citations without abstracts 
(with a few exceptions). 


Library Automation: CD-ROM 


Once again Concordia Library was in the forefront of implementing new 
technology: ERIC on CD-ROM was available in the Norris Library during the 
1986-874° academic year followed swiftly by such databases as PsycLit, 
Sociofile and ABI-INFO. At present there are twenty-five different CD-ROM 
databases available, with a few duplicated on both campuses. Without the 
intermediary of a librarian, users can access information, and print out the 
results immediately. Several of the databases also list Concordia Library 
holdings, while others, such as BPO and Social Sciences on Disk include the 
full text of the articles. 
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Library Automation: InterLibrary Loans 


Until document delivery systems are transparent to the user--and more 
affordable-- academic libraries will continue to depend on the interlibrary loans 
service to obtain material unavailable in the home library. Online enquiry and 
ordering of materials have shortened the time between request and receipt. 
The QUILLS automated interlibrary loan management program implemented 
at Concordia in 1990 keeps users informed about the status of their requests, 
and, via e-mail, initiates claims and renewals. Beginning in the Fall 1992, the 
ability to access OCLC and order materials directly will further encourage users 
to view this service as an extension of Concordia Library's collection. 


Library Automation: Budget contol 


The Library's forray into an automated budget contol began in 1986-87 with a 
system designed in-house to monitor book budget expenditures. In 1991, an 
integrated University-wide management information system was introduced. 
The first module completed was a financial package called CUFS, and the 
Library Information system is the most recent module to be developed. 


Library Automation: CLUES 


CLUES--Concordia Libraries User Enquiry System was the prize winning entry 
from two staff members to name the Concordia Library's new online catalogue 
which made its debut September I992. The INNOPAC system elegantly and 
simply uncovers collection resources through its varied access points. To 
students it's a toy, a powerful game which quickly answers their enquiries. In 
1993, the serials, circulation and acquisition modules will be implemented --and 
the Library is also planning to phase in off-site access. 


And one that missed: the Telidon experiment 


In 1984 and 1985 Library users quickly lost interest in the Telidon terminal 
prominently displayed in the Norris Library. This was touted as the technology 
of the future which could be used in many imaginative ways: library instruction, 
to publicize new acquisitions, orto graphically take users on a tour of the Library. 
Users were smart. The librarians were a little slower to realize it was a 
technology ill-suited to the Library! And so it disappeared... 
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Conclusion 


Concordia Library is now at the heart of the University, both as a physical 
presence in the centre of the Downtown and Loyola campuses, and as an 
intellectual santuary. It was predicted the R. Howard Webster Library “will 
change access to ideas and communication of faculty, students and staff, it will 
also change study patterns. “®This has proven to be true in both locations. By 
any measurement, students now have the best environment in which to learn. 


As to the Montreal community, they too are welcome, particularly alumni. The 
Library also expects to offer better services to the Quebec Universities with 
which Concordia has reciprocal borrowing privileges. With the emphasis on 
new multi-university graduate programs and exchanges with international 
universities, Concordia University Library can move confidently towards 
meeting user needs and demands. 


If the University Library needed any proof that its time had come, the increases 
in the acquisitions budget, the purchase of a library information system, and 
the expansion of CD-ROM services are clear indicators of a University which 
recognizes the importance of information and the need to provide it in all its 
forms. The Library is eager to accept the challenge to ensure the free flow of 
information based services, to anticipate users' needs, and to deliver faster, 
more convenient access to bibliographic information. 
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Epilogue 


In this eclectic review of Concordia Libraries many staff and librarians who have 
contributed to the development of the Library system were not recognized. 
Hopefully, this will be corrected at a later date. However the Head Librarians 


who worked to improve the system under difficult circumstances are listed 
below. 


Sir George Williams University Library 

Margaret Clinch 
1944-56 

Louisa M. Fair 
1958-62 

Keith Crouch 

1962-67 

Helen Howard 
1967-73 


Loyola College Library 
Frederick Noll,S.J. 
1933-1962 
George Trowsdale 
1962-1971 
Joseph Princz 
1973-1974 


Concordia University Library 
Dr. James E. Kanasy 
1974-1977 
Dr. Paul-Emile Filion,S.J. 
1977-1985 
Albert L. Mate 

1985-1990 
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